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brought back her gramme of Radium, and every
week she "drew" its emanations from it, enclosed
them in tubes and sent them for use to the
hospitals.
With the tremendous increase of X-ray work,
radiologists were needed. Marie taught and
trained them in the new Radium Institute. Some
of them were stupid and clumsy and hard to
teach; but with infinite patience and sympathy
she encouraged them and helped them, till they,
too, could make a success of the delicate work. In
that teaching she was helped by Irene, who was
17 by then. Irene had been studying radiology
while still at the Sorbonne, and her mother had
not thought her too young to work in the war
hospitals.
In two years they trained 150 radiology nurses.
As if all that were not enough, Marie visited
Belgian hospitals. Sometimes in hospitals where
she was a stranger, fashionable ladies, who were
nursing, mistook the shabby, poor-looking
woman for a cleaner and treated her with scant
courtesy. Marie didn't mind; she only felt more
warmed and comforted by the charm of a certain
nurse and a certain silent soldier who contentedly
worked with her at d'Hoogstade: Elizabeth the
Queen and Albert the King of the Belgians. She
herself had lost all her cold distant manner and
was just charming and infinitely gentle and en-
couraging with the wounded soldiers. She used
to explain to the Ignorant, scared peasants that
her strange apparatus would not hurt them any